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he exercises the prerogative of his "imperial fan-
tasy."

In the same assault a mere youth heavily laden
with armor is represented as bringing with celerity
a ladder which must have been seventy feet long,
and not only carrying it but placing it in position.
Quite a feat for a mere youth, what indeed ten men
could not do (allowing that a single ladder of that
length was ever made, which of course is absurd),
but a mere straw to the imperial fantasy of Victor
Hugo. It was the same imperial fantasy, no doubt,
that kept the naked feet, to say nothing of his half-
clad body, of the boy Gwynplaine from freezing
in that four or six hours' ramble over the Portland
hills through the snow and bitter cold, now on
the ice, now in the water, now floundering through
drifts, his rags stiff, the icy edges chafing the flesh
till the blood comes (?). The same fantastic sover-
eignty causes the cyclone in the northern hemisphere
to revolve in the direction of the hands of a watch,
and sends an unencumbered sailor, when he leaps
from a sinking wreck to swim to a distant rock,
several fathoms under water, and sets him groping
around on the submarine ledges before he rises to '
the surface in order that the apocryphal devil-fish
may get hold of him.

But to continue the review of "Notre Dame."
In the concluding chapters of this novel the author
indulges to the utmost his love for the monstroushich
